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were some system of international police; but there is now
no such system."

A glimpse of some of the annoyances to which a Presi-
dent on vacation is subjected is fnrnished in a letter to
Senator Lodge on August 6,1906:

"I have been having a real rest this summer, and inci-
dentally have grown to realize that I have reached that time
of life when too violent physical exercise does not rest a
man when he has had an exhausting mental career. "We
have been having a delightful summer. The secret service
men are a very small but very necessary thorn in the flesh.
Of course they would not be the least use in preventing any
assault on my life. I do not believe there is any danger
of such an assault, and if there were it would be simple
nonsense to try to prevent it, for as Lincoln said, though it
would be safer for a President to live in a cage, it would
interfere with his business. But it is not only the secret
service men who render life endurable, as you would realize
if you saw the procession of carriages that pass through the
place, the procession of people on foot who try to get into
the place, not to speak of the multitude of cranks and
others who are stopped in the village. I have ridden and
rowed and chopped and played tennis."

His estimate of Jefferson and Hamilton, as well as his
views upon other interesting subjects are disclosed in a
letter, August 9,1906, to Frederick Scott Oliver, the English
author of a 'Life of Alexander Hamilton' and * Ordeal by
Battle':

"I have so thoroughly enjoyed your book on Hamilton
that you must allow me the privilege of writing to tell
you so. I have just sent a copy to Lodge. There are
naturally one or two points on which you and I would not
quite agree, but they are very few, and it is really remark-
able that you, an English man of letters, and I, an Ameri-
can politician largely of non-English descent, should be
in such entire accord as regards the essentials. . . .